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GEOGRAPHICAL RECORD. 



AFRICA. 



Dr. Hassert's Exploration of Mount Kamerun. — Dr. Hassert's report on 
his investigations in the upper regions of Mount Kamerun, where he was engaged 
from October 22 to December 2 last year, are published in Mitt, aus den Deutsch. 
Schutzgeb., No. i, 1908. One of the most interesting results of his studies is his 
confirmation of the native report that, until a comparatively recent period, vol- 
canic action was still plainly manifest. The view has long been held that 
Kamerun has been for centuries an extinct volcano. The reports of the natives 
that their fathers told them a half-century ago that they had seen smoke issuing 
from the mountain were therefore discredited. Hassert, however, found to the 
northeast of Fako, the highest point of the mountain, a deep crater, to which he 
gave the name "Robert Meyer Crater," in honour of the man who first reported 
its existence, which is still in the solfataric stage. He saw issuing from it a 
slender column of smoke, and on a later occasion he observed a very strong smell 
of sulphur at the same crater, and is quite certain that he would have seen steam 
rising if it had not been for the high temperature of the air. Around this crater, 
and also in the Likombe area, he found very large fields of lava and volcanic 
ash, and his examination of them afforded convincing proof that they were 
ejected not more than fifty to one hundred years ago. 



The Turko-Egyptian Boundary. — The Survey Department of Egypt has is- 
sued "A Report on the Delimitation of the Turko-Egyptian Boundary Between 
the Vilayet of Hejaz and the Peninsula of Sinai (June-September, 1906)." The 
Report is by E. B. H. Wade and gives a detailed account of the operations. The 
local conditions in the summer months rendered it impossible to employ a network 
of triangulation points. The frequent dust-haze, the unsteadiness of marks seen 
over the heated surface of the desert, the distortion of natural objects by mirage, 
and other difficulties due to working on the heated desert plateau, rendered it 
necessary to employ such methods as would reduce the errors due to these sper'af 
conditions as much as possible. It was therefore decided to determine the Is i- 
tude of a number of inter-visible points and the azimuths of the lines joini; g 
them; then to obtain the longitude of the terminal point at Rafa by exchanging 
chronometer signals telegraphically with the Helwan Observatory near Cairo. 
Topographic surveyors will be interested in the detailed account of the methods: 
used and the operations performed to meet the special local conditions. A line 
of 210 kilometers was delimited in 31 days, 14 points being fixed. The topo- 
graphy of a belt about ten kilometers wide was also included. A map of the 
results accompanies the report. 



Balloon Observations in East Africa.— At the suggestion of the director of 
the Aeronautical Observatory at Lindenberg, Prussia, Prof. Arthur Berson and 
Dr. Hermann Elias of the Observatory staff have been sent to East Africa to 
make meteorological observations in the upper air by means of balloons and 
kites, on the days that have been assigned for international co-operation in these 
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investigations. They will also spend a number of weeks in meteorological and 
aeronautical explorations in German East Africa (Zeitsch. d. Gesellschaft fur 
Erdkunde zu Berlin, No. 6, 1908). 



Prospects of the East Africa Protectorate. — The Annual Report of the 
East Africa Protectorate for 1906-7 (Colonial Reports Annual, No. 557) gives a 
most favourable showing of the conditions and prospects of the Protectorate. Its 
net trade has doubled within the past four years and amounted to over $5,250,000 
in the last fiscal year. Rubber and fibre are regarded as the most important 
factors of future commerce supplied by indigenous products. Imported sheep are 
thriving well in the splendid grazing areas of the uplands and the shipments of 
wool have brought a good price. The improvement of the breed of native cattle 
by crossing them with imported bulls has been extremely successful, and East 
Africa is expected to become a large producer of dairy foods, for which industry 
a great area in the highlands supplies a green succulent herbage for most of the 
year. The hog industry is expected not only to supply the local market with 
pork, but also to send large exports abroad. The breeding of ostriches promises 
to become important. Many horses and mules have been imported, and some 
settlers in those parts of the uplands which are practically free from horse sick- 
ness are taking steps to form small breeding studs of horses. There are hopes of 
producing enough wheat for local markets and possibly for an export trade. 
The cultivation of maize has been greatly extended. Large areas on the coast 
and in the lake districts are admirably adapted for the cultivation of cotton and 
these lands are rapidly being taken up by syndicates and settlers. One of the 
greatest needs of the Protectorate is a direct British steamship service with the 
United Kingdom at regular intervals by vessels of reasonable speed. The re- 
gions with the most encouraging prospects are the highlands between Nairobi on 
the Uganda Railroad and the Victoria Nyanza. 



The Egyptian Circumnavigation of Africa. — The Paris correspondent of 
the London Times (Weekly Edition, No. 1, 644) writes that documentary confirm- 
ation of the legendary circumnavigation of Africa by the Egyptians, the famous 
Periplus mentioned by Herodotus, was announced to the French Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres by the assistant curator of the Musee Guimet in 
Paris, M. Moret, at the last sitting of that body. It consists of a large scarab 
engraved for King Nechao II (610-595 B. C.) to commemorate the voyage. The 
substance of the text is that King Nechao II sent a messenger "to complete the 
circuit of the unknown land," that this messenger returned to Egypt by water 
after having gone round that land and that Nechao received the messenger. at 
Bubastis— the scarab comes from there— and had a detailed report of the wonders 
seen during the voyage taken down from his envoy's lips." The exact date of 
the return of the anonymous explorer can be determined by another scarab of 
Nechao II which has been acquired by the Brussels Museum. It was in the 
twelfth year of his reign, which nearly corresponds to 599 B. C. 



AMERICA. 

Topographical Surveys in New York State.— The plans adopted by the 
U. S. Geological Survey for topographical work this season in New York, in 
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co-operation with the State Engineer and Surveyor, include the completion of the 
Cooperstown and Delhi quadrangles and the extension of secondary control over 
the Neversink, Monticello, Bath, and Stony Creek quadrangles. The work on 
the first four of these quadrangles has been assigned to C. E. Cooke, who is as- 
sisted by W. H. S. Morey. The expense of the field work is shared equally by 
the State and the Federal Survey. 



Geography at Yale University. — The Report of the President for 1908 says 
that plans for the immediate future at the University involve the development of 
courses in regional geography until there are instructors who are authorities on 
the geography of each of the continents. This will eventually involve the erec- 
tion of a separate department of geography which will not only offer courses but 
will also conduct explorations in the less known parts of the world, particularly 
those parts where the character of the physical features has been a prominent 
factor in the life of a race. These expeditions should be in charge of officers of 
the Department and include advanced students. The Report adds: 

In European institutions Geography is a subject largely thought of and is considered of high 
cultural and practical value. In America the importance of the study is becoming rapidly recognized 
and plans are on foot for establishing departments of Geography in the leading universities. 



The Religion of the Luiseno Indians of Southern California. — This work 
is the result of several years of research among the Mission Indians by Miss 
Constance Goddard DuBois, well known through her writings on Southern Cali- 
fornia. It is printed in the University of California "Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology" (Vol. 8, No. 3). It treats of the initiation cere- 
monies, mourning ceremonies, ceremonial songs, myths and traditional knowledge 
of this tribe in San Diego Co., the Luiseno and the Dieguefio being the only 
tribes surviving in any numbers of those formerly attached to the Franciscan 
Missions in California. 

Though they have been fully under European influence for a century, Miss 
DuBois shows that at least the memory of their old life is still unaffected by 
civilization, though the best of the information is found only in the minds of a 
few old men. 

The author discusses the beliefs and practices grouped about the Divinity, 
Chungichnish, the central figure in the Luiseno worship which, they say, came to 
them from the coast and the north and they transmitted it to the Dieguefio. The 
languages of the two tribes are distinct, though they are physically similar and 
share in common most of their customs, arts and beliefs. Only slight development 
of symbolic religious expression has hitherto been discovered among the Cali- 
fornia Indians, and this fact gives special interest to Miss DuBois's account of 
Luiseno symbolism, especially as represented in the rope figure and in ground 
paintings, the latter recalling basketry patterns. She gives very full details of 
the ceremonies, which relate almost entirely to the commemoration of the dead 
or the initiation of boys and girls into the condition of tribal and religious man- 
hood and womanhood. 



Currents in the Bay of Fundy. — The Department of Marine and Fisheries, 
Canada, has just published a report by Dr. W. Bell Dawson, entitled "Tables of 
Hourly Directions and Velocity of the Currents and Time of Slack Water in the 
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Bay of Fundy and its Approaches as far as Cape Sable," based upon investiga- 
tions of the Tidal and Current Survey in 1904 and 1907. A knowledge of the 
currents in these outer waters is of more importance to navigation than in the 
more restricted part of the Bay of Fundy proper, where the tidal streams run 
parallel to the shores and have less tendency to set a vessel out of its course. The 
currents are predominantly tidal in their character, running strongly during flood 
and ebb in two directions, which are usually opposite. Almost everywhere the 
current is as strong down to a depth of thirty fathoms as it is on the surface. 
There are eight pages of tables and a map showing the direction of the current 
and its strength in knots at half tide, flood, and ebb. 



Exploring West Greenland Waters. — The branch of the Danish Govern- 
ment which manages Greenland commerce has decided to carry out an explora- 
tion of the coastal' waters of west Greenland, and especially to study the question 
of the development of fisheries in order to provide new food resources for the 
Eskimos. Submarine banks extend along the coast between 63° 30' and 68° 10' 
N. Lat., and fish are known to abound in these waters. Little attention, however, 
has been paid to this source of wealth and it is now intended to make a careful 
investigation. The work will begin this summer, will be continued next year, 
and $40,000 have been appropriated for the enterprise. The brig Tjalf will carry 
the expedition, which will include Mr. A. Jensen, who will have charge of the 
zoological work, and Mr. J. N. Nielsen, who will make the oceanographic studies. 
(La Geographic, No. 1, 1908.) 



ASIA. 



Journey through the Yangtse Gorges. — The German river gunboat Vater- 
land made a noteworthy ascent of the Yangtse Kiang, in the summer of 1907, 
to the head of navigation. The vessel showed, for the first time, the German 
flag at the free port of Chung-king, capital of Szechuan, having fortunately 
passed through the rapids that make regular navigation impossible above Ichang. 
Captain Toussaint made a survey of these impediments, and all the more diffi- 
cult rapids, with their reefs, shallows and whirlpools, are marked on the map 
accompanying his report. Some of the rapids were produced at places where the 
channel is half choked by islands and boulders and others are the result of the 
shallowing of the river bed by the great quantities of sand and other detritus 
received from tributaries higher up the river. The most difficult navigation is 
between Ichang and Kweichou, the stretch from Van to Chung-king not being 
obstructed to any great extent. 

Capt. Toussaint says that the difficulties of navigation may be overcome so 
that this stretch of the river will no longer be a formidable obstacle to commerce. 
The Vaterland ascended the river to the large commercial city of Sui-fu at the 
junction of the Min River. 



The Borderlands of Turkey. — The condition of Turkey at the present mo- 
ment furnishes a striking example of the important bearing of geographic bound- 
aries upon human conduct and welfare. Whenever official corruption, scarcity 
of crops, or other disasters, whether of human or of physical origin, become in- 
tense, the people of Turkey are almost sure to break out into open violence in the 
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regions where physical, ethnographical, and political boundaries fail to agree. 
There are three such regions, one in the extreme south in Arabia where Turkish 
possessions abut upon independent Yemen ; one far to the east where Persia and 
Turkey join ; and the third in the west among the turbulent Balkan states. In 
each of these three cases the political boundary is an arbitrary line bearing no 
special relation to physiaal or ethnographical boundaries; and in each the past 
summer has been a period of desultory fighting, of raids, and of atrocities. 

In Yemen, in spite of great difficulties, the Turks hold Sana, the recently cap- 
tuied capital of South Arabia; but their army, including even the officers, is 
discontented and disloyal, and discipline is very lax. If it were not that the 
Arabs, apparently because of the exigencies of their physical environment, are 
divided into a host of little tribes intensely jealous of one another, they could 
easily drive out the invaders. The Turks are mere intruders into a region which 
geographically is wholly separate from the Ottoman Empire. Having begun to 
conquer it, they find no boundary, physical or ethnographical, to help them. 
They must either conquer and hold the whole of Arabia Felix, or else make up 
their minds to constantly recurring wars so long as they defy the mandates of 
geography. Behind them, as well as before, there is opposition among the Arabs, 
an opposition which has recently been fostered by a new factor, the proposed 
Mecoa railroad. As the Arabs see it in process of construction, they realize with 
great discontent that it threatens to destroy their traditional occupation of camel- 
men and purveyors to pilgrims bound for the holy places. When it is completed 
another blow will fall on the Arabs, for the large payments which the Sheikhs 
have been wont to receive in payment for the privilege of immunity from plunder 
for caravans passing through their territory will no longer be forthcoming. 

In the east, the boundary between Turkey on the one hand, and Russia and 
Persia on the other, cuts across a rugged region without regard to the trend of 
the mountains or the distribution of races of Turks, Kurds, Armenians, Nestorians 
and others who inhabit the country. The Russians are strong enough to keep 
their part of the boundary in comparatively good order. The Persians and Turks 
cannot do so. Kurds from the Persian mountains rob a village in one of the 
small mountain-girt plains on the Turkish side of the border. When pursued by 
the Sultan's troops, they flee over the intangible boundary, and are followed by 
the Turks. Persian troops or officials object to this as a matter of course; fighting 
takes place; and an "international incident" has occurred. 

In the Balkans the clash between geographic and political boundaries is more 
marked than elsewhere. Turks, Bulgarians, Servians and Greeks are all con- 
tending for Macedonia, and the conflict centers around the city and rich plain of 
Monastir. Formerly the Turks were guilty of the greatest atrocities; but during 
the past few years the Christian races of the Balkans have been equally guilty. 
The Greeks, especially, have conducted themselves in a way which, if continued, 
must alienate all sympathy on the part of the nations to whose intervention 
Greece owes her freedom. 

According to the Murzsteg agreement of 1903 Macedonia is now partially 
under the administration of the Great Powers. The chief authority is vested in 
an Inspector-general responsible to the Sultan. Under him are foreign Civil 
Agents appointed by the Powers for "surveillance and control," and foreign 
officers in charge of the native gendarmerie. The signatory powers intend that 
with the help of these officers the country shall be brought to such a state that it 
can properly be put back under the ordinary rule of the Turkish authorities. As 
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an antecedent to the return to Turkish rule, it is intended — to quote the agree- 
ment — "as soon as the pacification of the country shall be established, to demand 
of the Ottoman Government a modification in the territorial delimitation of the 
administrative units with a view to a more regular grouping of the different 
nationalities." 

The result of this provision of the Murzsteg agreement, which aims to be 
strictly geographical, has been disastrous. Each of the interested nationalities is 
trying to extend its sphere at the expense of the others. According to the Vienna 
correspondent of the London Times, "From personal and direct investigation of 
the position in the worst districts, those around Kastoria and Monastir in charge 
of Italian gendarmerie officers, it is possible to give a succinct account of the 
process of devastation and methodical murder now going on there. To the south- 
west of Kastoria a line of hills used to mark the ethnographical boundary be- 
tween Macedonian Bulgars and Greeks. In this district the Greeks have armed 
bands equipped, with the clandestine protection of the Greek Government, by a 
fund made up by the wealthy Greeks in Greece, the Levant, Egypt, and else- 
where. The wealth of the Greeks is their greatest strength. The bands equipped 
and supplied by them are engaged in a programme designed to push the Greek 
ethnographical frontier northwards and eastwards so as to include in the Greek 
'national sphere' Monastir, Prilip, and the country contained within a line from 
Prilip southeastwards to Seres and to the coast east of Kavalla [thus including 
an area extending about one degree north and south and four degrees east and 
west. This comprises the best of the country tributary to Salonika]. At present 
operations are most active around Kastoria, and here the Bulgar population is 
being gradually but pitilessly exterminated. Village after village has been sur- 
rounded and burned." 

In other districts similar events have occurred, and the Bulgarians and Ser- 
vians have followed the example of the Greeks, though not on so large a scale. 
In one recent instance a Bulgarian band actually seized and wounded one of the 
British gendarmerie officers, Col. Elliot, in an attempt to carry him off to hold 
for ransom. 

The problem of Macedonia, like that of Yemen and the Persian frontier, is 
fundamentally geographic. Peace and the reforms and progress which peace 
alone can bring, cannot come permanently until some method is devised of 
harmonizing physical, ethnographical, and political boundaries. It may be that 
the only way to do this will be by forced or assisted migration. To-day Bulgaria 
is getting rid of her non-assimilable Mohammedan and Turkish elements by 
means of their peaceable migration to Turkey, where they are welcomed and 
given land on which to settle. A similar process could probably be carried out 
in Macedonia without undue hardship to the people, if the Powers would im- 
pose upon Turkey some truly geographic plan whereby, members of each race 
should find special privileges and facilities for acquiring land in distinct prov- 
inces with recognizable physical boundaries. E. H. 



Transport by Automobile in Asiatic Turkey. — The Konstantinopler Handels- 
blatt notes the growing use of automobiles for the transportation both of pass- 
engers and freight in Turkey in Asia. Many of the towns have very insufficient 
means of communications with one another and with the seaports and trade is 
almost paralysed by this deficiency. In various cities of the empire, societies 
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have been formed to provide automobiles for the freight and passenger traffic. 
It is also intended to supply postal communications between the western and 
eastern parts of the empire by means of automobiles. The machines needed to 
establish the service between Bagdad and Bassorah have been ordered from 
Europe and regular trips between the two cities will begin this year. Coury, in 
Anatolia, is also to be connected by automobile with the port of Ialova on the 
Sea of Marmora, especially for the tourist traffic. Extra large and strong ma- 
chines are required for the service in view of the very poor roads and the large 
amount of business to be done. 



Manila and Cavite Railroad. — Railroad communication has been established 
between Manila and Cavite, the na> si station, 8 miles to the southwest of the 
capital by water. The length of the line is about 26 miles. The country trav- 
ersed is largely given up to the salt industry and the neighbouring districts 
have a moderately rich rice production. Intercourse between the two places has 
hitherto been restricted by the poor facilities and the discomfort of crossing the 
bay. 



EUROPE. 
Changes in the Po Delta. — Dr. Mario Baratta published in the December 
number of the Rivista Geografica Italiana the first part of his observations con- 
cerning changes in the Po delta from 1893 to 1904. The maps of the delta pub- 
lished in those years plainly show the amount of its increase. Two influences 
combine to bring about this gradual extension of the delta into the Adriatic. One 
is the deposition of the river sediments and the other is the wearing away of ad- 
joining coasts by the sea. The final result of these factors is to build out the 
delta coastline at the rate of about 70 to 80 meters a year; at the mouth of the 
Bocca della Pila, about 136 meters in the past eleven years. The streams reach- 
ing the sea on the north coast of the delta are small and the delta is growing 
but slowly in that direction, while the advance seaward at the mouths of the 
Pila, Tolle and Gorro streams is very important. These recent investigations 
will serve as a good starting-point for future studies. 



Lecturer in Geography at Edinburgh University. — A lectureship in geog- 
raphy has been established in the University of Edinburgh. The Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society is to be congratulated upon the success of its persistent efforts 
to secure this recognition for geography. Mr. George G. Chisholm has been ap- 
pointed lecturer. Thus he returns to the institution where he graduated both in 
Arts and Science. Mr. Chisholm is well known as the author of important geo- 
graphical works, notably "The Handbook of Commercial Geography," a standard 
authority on the subject. 



A New Spanish Cable. — The Spanish Government has called for public 
tenders for the construction and installation of a new submarine cable from Cadiz 
to Teneriffe, thence to Gran Canaria, Palma and Gomera, from the latter island 
to Hierro, from Gran Canaria to Fuerteventura and thence to Lanzarote. The 
cost is expected to be about $800,000. While the archipelago is already in cable 
connection with Europe the various islands, thus far, have not been joined by 
telegraph. 
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OCEANIA. 

New Volcanic Outburst on Savaii. — A Press despatch from Auckland, dated 
June 15, says that the remarkable volcano which was developed in that island 
in August, 1905, began another period of extreme activity on May 10. The flow 
of lava was the greatest in the history of the island. It amounted to about 2,000 
and 3,000 tons a minute and streamed down in a great river from six inches to 
six feet deep, stretching in an almost continuous sheet over a width of eight 
miles. On reaching the coast it flowed over the cliffs into the sea causing steam 
to rise in immense quantities. The lava destroyed many native houses near the 
coast and for a time threatened the town of Matatua. 

It will be remembered that in August, 1905, volcanic vents were opened in 
the bottom of a deep valley, about 8 miles from the northeast coast of Savaii. No 
crater had been previously found in the valley, to which the natives often resorted 
for hunting. In a few months the outpouring of lava and volcanic ash formed a 
mountain over 3,000 feet high and the valley was completely obliterated by a 
ridge of lava, over 1,000 feet thick. The eruptions were very violent during 
the remainder of 1905 and throughout 1906, but the volcano was almost quiescent 
last year. No natives were living in the interior and most of the inhabitants of 
the northeast coast have fled to the southern part of the island. 



An Anthropological Expedition in the Pacific. — In December last the 
Hamburgische Wissenschaftlhhe Stiftung decided to send an expedition to the 
Pacific for anthropological and ethnological research and collections. Prof. Dr. 
Thilenius, Director of the Hamburg Anthropological Museum, organized the 
enterprise and the steamer Peiho, 900 tons, was hired for the work. The scien- 
tific staff consists of Prof. Dr. Fulleborn, the East African explorer, leader and 
physician; Dr. Duncker, of the Natural History Museum of Hamburg, collections 
of natural history; Dr. Reche, anthropological, and Dr. Miiller-Wismar, ethno- 
logical studies; Mr. F. E. Hellwig, collections of anthropological and ethnological 
material; Mr. H. Vogel, photographic and kinematographic departments. The 
expedition reached Hongkong in June and proceeded to the Bismarck Archipelago, 
where it will begin its labours. The Peiho has a spacious saloon, and four state- 
rooms on deck, machinery for ice freezing and the distillation of drinking water 
and plenty of space for workrooms, coal, and collections. 



Gold in the Territory of Papua. — The Annual Report (1906-7) of the 
Administrator of what was formerly British New Guinea announces that the 
country will hereafter be known as the Territory of Papua and will be under 
the government of Australia. The Report gives the total value of the gold mined 
in the Territory (1888-1907) at $4,679,155. The number of miners engaged in 
the year 1906-7 were 193 whites and 905 natives. The known extent of the 
auriferous areas is almost conterminous with the country thus far explored. Gold 
has been discovered on the upper reaches of the Fly River, in the extreme north- 
west of the Territory, and at Milne Bay, Woodlark Island, and the Louisiade 
Archipelago in the extreme southeast. All the gold fields derive their wealth 
from huge upraised masses of metamorphic rocks and crystalline schists, that 
form the axis of the great mountain chains running from one end to the other of 
the Territory and reappearing in the D'Entrecasteaux and Louisiade groups. In 
all the rivers flowing north and south from the main range gold in greater or 
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lesser quantities has been found, and it is therefore conjectured that the whole of 
this mountainous area, stretching through the Territory for 700 miles, is more or 
less auriferous. No auriferous reef or lode has yet been found in the gold fields 
of the mainland. All the auriferous areas so far discovered on the mainland are 
north of the Owen Stanley Range. There is, however, a large area of virgin 
country on the western slopes and foothills of the main range of a geological 
character believed to be identical with that of the Yodda and Gira gold fields. 
The miners are anxious to prospect this area, but the very large expense of 
equipping a prospecting party has proved an insuperable obstacle. A six-months' 
prospecting tour would cost probably $2,500. All supplies must be carried, the 
miners must be well armed, against possible hostile natives, tracks have to be 
cut through dense jungle and thick undergrowth impedes the search for minerals. 



POLAR. 



Commander Peary's Plans. — Mr. H. L. Bridgman, Secretary of the Peary 
Arctic Club, writing in the Standard Union, Brooklyn (July 12), summarizes 
statements of the explorer's plans, as he has made them public, to the effect that 
Peary not only hopes to reach the north pole, but also proposes explorations both 
east and west along the Arctic coasts so that when he returns definite knowledge 
of the whole of the Greenland coast and of all to the westward, beyond the now 
unknown Crocker Land, will have been obtained. The increase of his field 
scientific force, if the conditions are favourable, will enable Peary, not only to 
accomplish this geographical work but, under the commission given him by the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, he is likely to bring back results relating to 
tidal currents and studies of other physical conditions of the whole North Ameri- 
can segment of the Arctic. 



Mr. Stefansson's Progress. — A letter from Mr. V. Stefansson dated "Fort 
Smith, on the Slave River, June 9," reports that he was then a month ahead of 
his travelling schedule of two years ago when he made his first visit to the Arctic 
coast of America to live among the Eskimos. He and his companion, Dr. Ander- 
son, the biologist, were making their way north sometimes by rowboat and again 
by canoe or flat-bottom freight scow. To Fort Smith they travelled with officials 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, but were to start on June 10 for Fort Resolution 
on Slave Lake in company with a party of hunters bound for Bear Lake. 

Mr. Stefansson thought it probable that somewhere on the Mackenzie, the 
Hudson's Bay Company's steamer would overtake them about the middle of July 
and carry them to Fort McPherson, a little south of the head of the Mackenzie 
delta. Dr. Anderson was improving the opportunity to collect zoological speci- 
mens by the way as they were making frequent stops of one or more days. Mr. 
Stefansson's plans for his present expedition among the Eskimos were outlined in 
the Bulletin this year (March, pp. 174-5; May, p. 292). 



Arctic Expeditions Sent from the American Colonies. — Mr. Edwin Swift 
Balch has a paper with this title in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography (No. 124, Oct., 1907), in which he shows that there was a healthy 
spirit for geographical research among the American colonists. About the middle 
of the eighteenth century, he says, several expeditions were sent from the English 
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colonies of America towards the Arctic regions. They appear to have originated 
mainly from a desire to find a northwest passage for the sake of commerce. 

The earliest voyage of an American vessel to the north, of which Mr. Balch 
has found record, is that of a privateer from New York which must have been 
off the Labrador coast before 1750. Captain Swaine in the journal of his voyage 
of 1753 tells of meeting an English "snow" under command of Captain Goff off 
the Labrador coast, and the mate of that vessel asserted that he had made a trip 
in the long boat on the coast of Labrador to latitude 57 14' and that one day he 
saw some Eskimos and that another time he fired at some Eskimos with a blunder- 
buss. Captain Swaine evidently thought these Eskimos were timid and hostile as 
the result of their treatment by some whites and he says: 

By a Privateer from New York, some years since, the first offense was given. Those who have 
gone have done nothing to mollify or abate this enmity and revenge. 

In Mr. Balch's opinion this seems to be proof that at least one ship and per- 
haps more went from the America colonies to the Labrador coast several years 
before Captain Swaine. 

Captain Swaine's expedition of 1753 was the second colonial expedition on 
record. It was a purely commercial venture in search of a northwest passage. 
Fitted out in Philadelphia it was chiefly an enterprise of that city, though mer- 
chants of Maryland, New York, and Boston also contributed to the fund. Fifteen 
men were in the party, and they had a schooner of sixty tons, named The Argo. 
She sailed from Philadelphia on March 4, 1753, cruised northward to latitude 
63 °, in the effort to get around the floe ice to the west, and finally pushed through 
it into Hudson Strait, making Resolution Island, but was forced out again by the 
driving ice. Later, she explored the Labrador coast between 56° and 55° N., 
finding six inlets, to the heads of all of which the party sailed, making a chart 
and preparing an account of the country. Captain Swaine discovered a fine 
fishing bank, six leagues off the coast, between 57 and 54 N. An accident to 
the vessel compelled her to return home, where she arrived early in November. 

The third expedition in search of a northwest passage sailed the same year, 
but Mr. Balch has found nothing about it except a short passage in Captain 
Swaine's journal, in which Captain Goff is reported as saying that on July 9 he 
joined Captain Taylor in a sloop of thirty-five tons "fitted out from Rhode Island 
to go in pursuit of a northwest passage, and, if not successful, to come down on 
the coast of Labrador." 

In 1754, another expedition was sent from Philadelphia under Captain Swaine 
in search of a northwest passage. Three of the men were killed by the natives 
on the Labrador coast, and the party returned without success. 

As Mr. Balch remarks, these expeditions did not amount to much as compared 
with polar discovery in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. At least one 
Arctic coast, however, the northeast coast of Labrador, was probably first explored 
by Captain Swaine, an American colonial, and he should henceforth be remem- 
bered among Arctic voyagers. "Moreover, as there are at least four recorded 
voyages, it is probable that there were others which were either unrecorded or 
whose records have escaped notice." 



Ice in Arctic Seas in 1907. — The Danish Meteorological Institute continues 
the publication of the annual summary of the Arctic ice conditions, begun several 
years ago on the invitation of the Seventh International Geographical Congress. 
The summary for 1907 gives six polar charts showing the ice conditions in the 
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months April-September, according to information supplied by many observers, 
mostly ship officers. Symbols show areas of unbroken polar ice, land floe, large 
ice-fields, close-packed ice, open ice, icebergs and brash. The conditions in many 
areas are marked unknown, and absence of colour indicates that ice is supposed 
to exist, but no information is at hand. 

The printed descriptions fill 17 pp., half of each page being given to the 
Danish and half to the English text. On the whole, conditions were normal on 
the west Greenland routes, along the coasts of Iceland, in Hudson Strait and Bay, 
in Bering Strait and Sea and in the Kara Sea. Conditions, however, were un- 
favourable to navigation in Spitzbergen waters and off the southeast coast of 
Greenland where a belt of heavy pack ice, forty miles wide, prevented the annual 
visit of a Danish vessel to Angmagsalilc 



Baron de Geer's Expedition to Spitzbergen. — Petermanns Mitteilungen 
(No. V, 1908) gives further particulars concerning the expedition which the 
Swedish Government has dispatched to Spitzbergen in charge of this well-known 
geologist. The purpose is geographical and geological research. It is expected 
to make a more exact survey of the coasts of Ice Fiord and to map the glaciers 
tributary to it. Excursions inland will be made to ascertain what changes the 
glaciers have undergone since they were last studied. Many photographs of 
the glaciers will be taken. The party includes the geologists, C. Wiman, B. 
Hogbom, and S. de Geer, the brother of the leader; the zoologist, N. von Hof- 
sten; the photographer, O. Halldin, and the cartographer, E. Jansson. The ex- 
pedition was taken to Spitzbergen by the gunboat Svensksund, whose officers were 
instructed to make soundings and engage in other hydrographic work. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Meteorology in the Far South in 1907. — Since February, 1904, the meteor- 
ological and magnetical station established by the Scottish Expedition in 1903 at 
the South Orkneys has been maintained by the Argentine Meteorological Office. 
Mr. P. R. C. Mossman has given to the Scottish Geographical Magazine (No. 7, 
1908) an account of the work during the past year under the direction of Mr. 
Angus Rankin and his colleagues. The main features are here summarized. 

Hourly meteorological observations were maintained without a break and in- 
teresting features are observed in the condensed table. The early part of 1897 
was relatively mild, February, April and May having higher mean temperatures 
than hitherto recorded for these months. The mean temperature for February 
(34.5°) was the highest for any month in the five years of the observations. May 
was remarkably mild and Scotia Bay remained unfrozen till June 6, the latest 
day observed. The Scotia was frozen in by the end of March in 1903. Although 
May was unusually stormy the mean temperature was only 24 , while in the 
corresponding month of 1904 the mean was 10.4 . Precipitation was noted at 
365 out of a possible 744 hours. In June and July the meteorological elements 
approached closely to their normals, an excess of cloud and absence of high 
temperatures being the most noteworthy features. 

July 21 and 22 were very cold, the average temperature of these days being —22. 8°. The highest 
barometric pressure of the year, also the highest on record for the station, occurred on July 26, namely 
30.482 inches.* From the 24th to the 30th of July pressure was unusually high, being 30.204 inches, 
and this was associated with low temperatures till the 26th. 

* Mean barometric pressure at 32 , sea-level and standard gravity. 
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Similar observations were kept during the year at South Georgia, about 400 
miles north of the South Orkneys. August there was not only the coldest month 
during the five years, but also had the highest mean barometric pressure (mean 
temperature 2°, or 14.5° below the average; mean barometric pressure, 29744 
inches, or 0.331 inch above the normal). 

Barometric pressure was 0.109 inch higher at the South Orkneys in August 
than at South Georgia, showing a distinct inversion of the normal distribution of 
pressure in this region which falls towards the south, at least for a certain dis- 
tance, determined by the proximity of the Antarctic Continent. During the last 
week in July and the first three weeks of August the effect of this unusual exten- 
sion northward of the Antarctic anticyclone was clearly reflected in the abnormal 
distribution of pressure over South America. Mr. Mossman observes: 

Jt is worthy of note that the cold of June, July and August was equally marked in both hemi- 
spheres between the meridians of 20° E. and 100° W., or one-third of the circumference of the globe. . . 
Is it possible that there is an intimate relation between pressure anomalies in the boreal and austral 
regions and the weather in intermediate situations both north and south of the Equator? I venture to 
think so, especially as regards those regions which bound the shores of the North and South Atlantic. 

The Argentine Government has placed the South Orkney station on a perma- 
nent basis at an annual expenditure of £4,500. Data covering five years are now 
available, the observations for 1904 are in press and those for the following 
three years will be in type about the end of the year with a complete discussion 
of the material for the whole period. It is hoped that the station on Wandel 
Island, occupied by Dr. Charcot in 1904, will be reestablished next summer by 
the Argentine Meteorological Office. 



VARIOUS. 

Frontiers. — Lord Curzon of Kedleston, the Romanes lecturer at the University 
of Oxford in 1907, chose the subject of Frontiers and his paper has recently been 
printed by the Clarendon Press (H. Frowde, London, 2 s.). He sketches the part 
frontiers have played in history and shows that the majority of the most import- 
ant wars of the century have been frontier wars and that the question of frontiers 
is still playing a great part in the life of nations. After treating of their origin, 
he describes natural frontiers— the sea, the least alterable and most effective; the 
desert, Asia and Africa having afforded the best examples of this political bar- 
rier; mountains, liable to little change except such as may be brought about in 
the shape of roads, railroads, and tunnels; rivers, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of which, as frontiers, are enumerated; and the well nigh obsolete barriers 
created by forests, marshes, and swamps. 

Passing to the category of Artificial Frontiers he classifies them as ancient 
and modern, the distinction between them reflecting the difference between the 
requirements of primitive and of civilized peoples. Among them were the pali- 
sade, rampart or wall. A commoner type of the ancient frontier was the neutral 
zone, such as existed between Corea and China till beyond the middle of the last 
century; buffer zones such as Wakhan, a narrow strip only a few miles wide, 
interposed by the convention of 1895 between the Pamir frontier of Russia and 
the Hindu Kush frontier of India. 

Then there are states in Europe, as Switzerland, Belgium, and Luxemburg, 
protected by international guarantees. Lord Curzon next describes the commoner 
forms of artificial frontiers in use among modern states, such as the purely astro- 
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nomical frontier, following a parallel of latitude or a meridian of longitude; a 
mathematical line connecting two points, the astronomical coordinates of which 
are specified, a form much used in laying down the frontiers of the States of the 
American Union, protectorates, hinterlands, leased territories, etc. He cites evi- 
dence showing the progress that has been made in the delimitation of frontiers 
and in the settlement of frontier disputes. The address is a statesmanlike and 
scholarly treatment of the topic within the limits of an academic lecture. 



Index to Petermanns Mitteilungen. — The latest index to Petermanns Mit- 
teilungen is a volume of 160 pp., covering ten volumes (1895-1904) and eight 
volumes of the Erganzungshefte. Two sheets, containing eleven. maps, show the 
position and area covered by all the maps in these volumes. This decennial index 
is a convenience which geographical workers are glad to have at hand. 



Coffee Consumption in the World. — The Board of Trade Journal quotes 
from the Italian Journal Sole the statement that the total consumption of coffee 
in the world during 1907 was 16,825,000 bags (of 60 kilos each), of which the 
United States took 6,980,000 bags, Germany, 3,050,000 bags, and France, 1,625,000 



The use of the metric system of weights and measures will be compulsory in 
the Philippine Islands after Jan. 1, 1909. 



The Council of the Association of American Geographers has decided to hold 
its next annual meeting at Baltimore in affiliation with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. The exact dates of the meeting will be an- 
nounced later. 



The Royal Trans-African Railroad Company is extending the Loanda Rail- 
road from Ambacca to Malange for the purpose of connecting the city of Loanda 
with the fertile lands of central Angola, the large Portuguese colony south of 
the Congo, and utilizing Loanda's fine harbour as an outlet for the merchandise 
•of the interior. It is expected that Malange will be reached in December next. 



A Congress of North Africa will meet at Paris on Oct. 6-10 this year. It 
will be the first of a series of Colonial Congresses to be held every five years. 
The Congress will consider various questions relating to colonization and eco- 
nomic problems in Algeria and Tunis, the organization, religious institutions, edu- 
cation and material conditions of the natives in those countries and political and 
administrative problems. Questions relating to Morocco will also be discussed. 



